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Tools for Planning 


In Fortune for October 1961 there 
is an interesting article on the out- 
look for advances in the design of 
computers. The search is for a method 
to make the electronic behemoths be- 
have more like human brains which, 
although slow, are still infinitely more 
brilliant than the largest Gimmiac yet 
built. 

John Pfeiffer opens the article 
“Problems, Too; Have Problems” with 
two provocative paragraphs: 

“Ever since man started making 
tools to tinker with nature one to 
two million years ago, he has been 
getting into—and, so far, out of— 
more and more elaborate kinds of 
trouble. Many of the problems he is 
now trying to solve and now creating 
overtax even his prodigious capacities 
for coping with complexity. There 
are more products, more people, more 
laws and loopholes, more nations, 
higher risks of head-on conflicts. Fur- 
thermore, events unfold so swiftly that 
decisions had better be right the first 
time; you may never have a chance 
to check the answer. 


“We are transforming a world and 
shall soon be transforming a solar 
system, and there is only one possible 
way to deal with the rising flood of 
problems of our own making. To 
avoid painting ourselves into a corner, 
we need, of course, more education, 
but we also need more thinking aids.” 


THE RELEVANCE OF these words for 
the job of guiding our cities and re- 
gions into the complex future is pain- 
fully obvious. I cannot believe that 
there exists a planner or planning 
commissioner who does not at times 
—often—groan and wish he were 
seven people with the wisdom of seven 
Solomons. The technical problems are 


complicated by, even dominated by, 
the never-diminishing problems of re- 
lations with human beings. There are 
the mayor and council, the depart- 
ment heads, the county, state, and 
federal governments, the civic organi- 
zations, and the special interest 
groups. 

As the Fortune article points out, 
we need more education, but educa- 
tion is not enough. We also need more 
and better tools, for the tool is the 
extension of the hand that has made 
civilization possible to build and 
maintain. 

In short then, this editorial is to 
say that we need more and better 
tools for our urban and regional plan- 
ning, if we are to keep up with the 
times or have the breath of a chance 
to get slightly ahead. 


THE NEW AND GLAMOROUS tools of 
today are the computers. Planners 
have started to use them for trans- 
portation, land use, economic and 
population studies. They are proving 
their value and they will surely prove 
more valuable in the future and for 
other studies. We should prosecute 
with all diligence our research in how 
to use them. 

But there is another group of plan- 
ning tools, less glamorous than the 
Univac, Eniac, and their cousins. They 
are less glamorous but more effective 
because they are the products of the 
more powerful machine—the human 
brain. I refer to standards, model reg- 
ulations and check lists. 

There are great philosophic objec- 
tions to the use of model regulations 
and to standards, not so much to 
check lists. It is argued that no two 
situations, no two cities are the same, 
therefore standards or model ordi- 


nances are dangerous, should not be 
used. 


It is true that no two situations are 
the same. In fact, no two physical 
objects greater than a molecule are 
identical, and there may be some 
question about the identity of two 
molecules. 


But this argument can quickly be 
reduced to absurdity. Followed to the 
end, for example, this would call for 
individual treatment of each wheat 
grain when we milled flour. In gov- 
ernment it would be the abolition of 
laws because each instance of crimi- 
nality was different from every other 
instance of criminality, and therefore, 
you could make no general rules. 

Actually, much of the superiority 
of the human brain lies in its ability 
to classify events and objects on the 
basis of broad, significant criteria 
and not to be confused by having to 
give heed to insignificant details. 
Grains of wheat, burglaries, flood 
hazards, billboards, and filling sta- 
tions are more importantly alike than 
they are different. 


Then there is the very practical 
question: why repeat all the work 
that has gone into producing a model 
ordinance or some other standard? 
Few, if any, cities will be equipped or 
financed well enough to repeat the 
study and research that went into the 
production of the New York zoning 
resolution. Why not take advantage 
of that work? 


THERE IS ANOTHER practical con- 
sideration. Whether the purists like 
it or not, standards are going to be 
used. Regulations in one city will be 
picked up and used by another city. 
Where such borrowing is done with- 
out thought, considerable damage 
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(Editorial—continued ) 


may result. But if the provision is in- 
telligently adapted instead of blindly 
adopted, the borrower is wisely using 
a valuable tool. 

Standards and models are useful 
and will be used. They are tools that 
permit the planner and his commis- 
sion to multiply their own effective- 
ness. The tools deserve improvement, 
however, and extension into fields for 
which they are not now available. 
Perhaps most important of all, stand- 
ards need constant rechecking for 
validity, because they can become 
dangerously harmful if they are not 
observed in practice so that errors 
may be corrected. 

But under any circumstances, we 
need a larger arsenal of these planning 
tools if we are to have any hope of 
meeting the future. (DOH) 


Readers Write 


In the July Newsletter, I note a 
reference to the decision of Royal 
McBee Corporation to move to Man- 
hattan. In order that you will not 
have the impression that the sub- 
urban headquarters trend is revers- 
ing, let me point out that the facili- 
ties have been purchased by General 
Foods Corporation which will use 
them for the expansion of its subur- 
ban operations, in addition to build- 
ing a large addition to its present 
headquarters outside of White Plains. 

Also, the article might have pointed 
out that Royal McBee’s decision to 
move back resulted from a general 
structural reorganization of the com- 
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A Reminder for 1962 Budgets 


Item: Aspo 1962 National Plan- 
ning Conference, April 29-May 3, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


Description: The theme, “Urban 
Regions — Challenges and Achieve- 
ments,” will be keynoted in three gen- 
eral sessions, by panels discussing the 
challenges and achievements in pub- 
lic administration, technology. and 
human values. These will include, for 
exainple, speeches on planning and 
urban renewal administration, trans- 
portation, land development. research, 
urban design, and social and political 
goals. 

Other sessions will deal with achiev- 
ing continuity in 701 planning: zon- 
ing administration; qualifications of 
planners; the city-scape; planning 
and renewal coordination; an ap- 
praisal of planning programs by civic 
leaders: planning, renewal and social 
services: air pollution control: and 
zoning for fallout shelters. 

O} course there will also be several 
zoning round tables. a subdivision 
round table, slide talks—and a job 
market session. 

And featured luncheon speakers. 


And an opening reception, a beach- 
combers party, and special entertain- 
ment for the ladies. 


MANUFACTURER: Aspo, and the 
New Jersey Host Committee, which 
includes the following: 

Chairman, Thomas A. Hyde, presi- 
dent, New Jersey Federation of Offi- 
cial Planning Boards; Vice-Chairman, 
Leo J. Carling, Jr., a director of 
Aspo; a Steering and Planning Com- 





pany which made it more advanta- 
geous to relocate its headquarters of- 
fice. You also might note that a 
number of new establishments have 
recently or are now locating in the 
area. Chrysler, Continental Baking 
and Avon in Rye, IBM at Armonk 
(several major divisions are moving 
out to a large office development now 
under construction), Dorr-Oliver and 
CBS labs in Stamford, to mention 
some in the immediate area. IBM is 
reported to be moving a part of its 
headquarters office out about 40 miles 
to its new development in northern 
Westchester on an experimental basis. 
Frederick P. Clark 

Rye, New York 


mittee (General Chairman— Herbert 
H. Smith, president, Herbert H. Smith 
Associates; Field Trips and Staff—B, 
Budd Chavooshian, director, division 
of state and regional planning. New 
Jersey Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development; Exhibits 
and Equipment—Robert F. Edwards, 
town planner, Montclair; Publicity 
and Printing—William E. Roach, Jr.. 
planning director, Somerset County; 
Entertainment and Women’s Program 
—Henry R. Williams. member. Pe. 
quannock Township Planning Board; 
Finance—Paul Busse, assistant direc. 
tor. Greater Newark Development 
Council). 


Committee Chairmen are: Enter. 
tainment—Robert H. Fust. executive 
director, New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities; Women’s Program— 
Mrs. Robert H. Fust; Travel Tours 
and Field Trips—Harry A. Maslow, 
former chairman, Berkeley Heights 
Planning Board; Publicity—Mrs. Ar- 
lene R. Sayre, public information offi- 
cer, New Jersey Department of Con- 
servation and Economic Develop- 
ment; Exhibits and Equipment—Wal- 
ter Ziering, principal planner, divi- 
sion of state and regional planning; 
and Staff—James W. Collins, super- 
vising planner, also in the division of 
state and regional planning. 


Priority: TOP. 


AIP Student Awards 


The American Institute of Planners 
has presented its first Student Awards 
to 12 outstanding planning students. 
The Institute obtained nominations 
for the awards from the heads of 
planning schools in the U.S. and 
Canada. 


The students honored were John S. 
English, University of California; 
Francis L. Ferguson, Columbia Uni- 
versity; John R. Hitchcock, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Keith M. 
Honey, Michigan State University; 
Michael L. Meier, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Ki Suh Park, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Wallace E. 
Reed, University of Illinois; Stanley 
R. Sludikoff, University of Southern 
California; Kenneth B. Snaggs, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia; Jack B. 
Strickland, Georgia Institute of Tech: 
nology; Roelof Uytenbogaardt. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and Arthur 
Yoshioka, University of Washington. 
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Experiments in organizational ar- 
rangements aimed at better coordina- 
tion of planning and renewal pro- 
grams are currently being tried out 
in a few cities. The underlying tech- 
nique used is a single agency—a 
newly created department or office 
directly under the mayor or city 
manager, except in Boston which re- 
organized its redevelopment authority 
for the purpose. No two cities are 
alike in their grouping of functions 
within the agency. 

Boston consolidated all planning 
and renewal responsibilities in a single 
“urban development agency”—the 
revamped redevelopment authority— 
last Spring. The administrative 
changes placed the staff of the city 
planning board in a Planning Depart- 
ment headed by a planning adminis- 
trator, with its functions grouped in 
four major divisions: comprehensive 
planning; renewal planning (includ- 
ing the General Neighorhood Renewal 
Plan) ; transportation planning; and 
planning administration (including 
zoning). ; 

The redevelopment staff as it existed 
prior to consolidation was placed in 
an Operations Department; a Devel- 
opment Department was established; 
and executive functions such as ad- 
ministration, legal services and land 
disposition were placed directly under 
the agency’s head, whose title is “de- 
velopment administrator.” Code en- 
forcement was not included in this 
setup, pending further study. 

Milwaukee created a new city De- 
partment of City Development in 
July, and centralized in it all plan- 
ning, redevelopment, public housing, 
and real estate functions, and coordi- 
nation of codes enforcement. The de- 
partment is headed by a director who 
will serve a term of two years and 
will also be the executive director of 
the city plan commission and of the 
housing and redevelopment authori- 
ties. It has five major divisions: 

Planning and program (which in- 
cludes all planning functions former- 
ly handled by the city planning 
agency, and program planning for 
the other agencies) ; 

Management (tenant _ selection, 
management of city-owned properties, 
and relocation) ; 

Real estate (appraising, acquisi- 
tion and disposition for all city prop- 
erties) ; 
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New Experiments in Administrative Organization for Planning and Renewal 


Administrative (financing, con- 
tracts, office services and personnel) ; 

Technical and maintenance (demo- 
lition and project design, as well as 
public housing maintenance). 


Community relations and liaison 
with other agencies will be operated 
from the director’s office. 


In three California cities, new or- 
ganizational techniques have recently 
been applied to the planning and re- 
newal programs—for a variety of 
reasons. 


In Campbell, the city council es- 
tablished a Department of Urban De- 
velopment under the city manager, 
composed of a planning section, a 
zoning section, an urban renewal sec- 
tion, a building inspection section, an 
annexation section, and a public rela- 
tions section. The department is not 
yet in full operation and some changes 
may be required to satisfy a basic 
purpose of the reorganization, which 
was to overcome existing conflicts 
and to give better service to the pub- 
lic. The planning function was placed 
in the department to give the planner 
a chance to “plan” and not have to 
worry about the details of zoning 
administration, permits, etc. 


In Salinas, on the other hand, it 
was found that less time was required 
for the purely long-range planning 
projects and that the planning di- 
rector would be able to devote a 
greater portion of his time to more 
immediate planning problems and to 
urban renewal. According to an arti- 
cle in the August issue of Western 
City, prepared by the city manager 
and the assistant planning director, 
“a revaluation of the planning depart- 
ment’s duties showed that, with the 
transition from general long-range 
planning to more immediate planning 
problems, the department was spend- 
ing a greater amount of time on ad- 
ministration of zoning and subdivi- 
sion ordinances, matters of site con- 
trol, and problems of subdivision 
design. Reflecting this change, the 
duties of individuals on the planning 
staff have changed to efficiently han- 
dle the new problems that the depart- 
ment is faced with.” 


The planning department in Sa- 
linas has been reorganized as a De- 
partment of Planning and Redevelop- 
ment. Its functions include planning, 
zoning administration, and urban re- 
newal. The city council appointed 





itself as the urban renewal agency, 
with the city manager as the acting 
executive director and the planning 
director assuming the duties of the 
director. All proposals of the planning 
and redevelopment department must 
be presented to the city planning com- 
mission before going to the urban re- 
newal agency and the city council for 
action. 

In San Leandro, the city council 
consolidated planning and urban re- 
newal in a Community Development 
Office under the city manager. A 
planning administration committee 
provides communication between city 
departments through weekly meetings. 
The committee’s chairman is the city 
manager. Vice-chairman is the com- 
munity development officer, who is 
responsible to the city manager for 
both planning and renewal functions 
and for coordinating, guiding and in- 
terpreting development programs 
through public agencies, citizens 
groups, and development and invest- 
ment people. A new code compliance 
division, established in the public 
works department, has been assigned 
responsibility for day-by-day zoning 
enforcement matters. 


Yale Aids OAS 


Yale University has entered into an 
agreement with the Organization of 
American States to assist in the im- 
plementation of recommendations set 
forth in the Act of Bogota on a gen- 
eral development plan for the Ameri- 
cas in the field of housing and plan- 
ning. 

Through its Graduate Program in 
City Planning, Yale will provide tech- 
nical policy and planning guidance 
to the OAS General Secretariat on 
the functioning and further strength- 
ening of the Inter-American Housing 
and Planning Center at Bogota, Co- 
lombia, and on the development of 
the Inter-American Program for Ur- 
ban and Regional Planning at the 
National Engineering University of 
Lima, Peru. A senior member of the 
Yale planning faculty will serve as 
principal adviser. 

The agreement will extend for a 
period of six years. It also provides 
for administrative, academic and per- 
sonal guidance to be given at Yale 
to a group of Latin American grad- 
uate students each year in the fields 
of housing and planning. 
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MELVILLE C. BRANCH has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Los Angeles 
City Planning Commission. He is cor- 
porate associate for planning of 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 


Rocer L. CreicHTon, planning 
consultant to the Chicago Area Trans- 
portation Study, is in Europe as a 
U. S. specialist for the State Depart- 
ment. He is lecturing in Moscow, 
Stockholm, Warsaw and Vienna. 


Victor FiscHER has begun a 
year’s study at Harvard University on 
a Littauer Fellowship. He had been 
assistant executive director of the 
Alaska State Housing Authority, An- 
chorage. 


Haypen B. JoHNsON, a past AsPo 
director, was promoted to the newly 
established position of deputy direc- 
tor of port development of the Port 
of New York Authority. He will act 
as head of the department while 
Rocer H. GILMAN, the director, is 
serving as executive director of the 
Tri-State Transportation Committee. 


Professor GiLBert F. WHITE, 
chairman of the University of Chi- 
cagos geography department, was 
elected president of the Association 
of American Geographers at the 
group’s 57th annual meeting, held 
at Michigan State University. 


NorMAN WILLIAMS, Jr. and WIL- 
HELM VON MOLTKE are now with the 
Corporacion Venezolana de Guayana, 
Caracas, Venezuela, working on the 
plan and design of a new city in the 
Guayana region (see May Newsletter, 
page 50). Williams, who is directing 
the project, formerly was chief of 
the Office of Master Planning, New 
York City Department of Planning; 
von Moltke, in charge of urban de- 
sign, was chief designer for the Phil- 
adelphia City Planning Commission. 


job changes 


M. J. Bacon, now planning asso- 
ciate, Proctor & Redfern, Toronto, 
Canada; formerly director of plan- 
ning, Township of Toronto Planning 
Board. 
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Baltimore (Maryland) Department 
of Planning: BERNARD L. BERKOWITZ, 
now principal city planner, formerly 
with the Westchester County (New 
York) Planning Department; WAL- 
TER B. Bair, now planning analyst, 
formerly market research analyst, 
Black and Decker Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore; KetrH A. HoRNsBy, now 
principal city planner, formerly with 
the Oldman River District Planning 
Commission, Alberta, Canada; TEOo- 
poras K. Kovas, now city planner, 
formerly student, University of Cal- 
ifornia; MOHAMMAD K. MALIK, now 
city planner, formerly student, Mich- 
igan State University; Georce Mc- 
GimsEY, now chief of the research 
and analysis section, formerly as- 
sistant head, research section, Michi- 
gan Department of Planning, Detroit. 


RicHarp L. Brown, now director, 
Chemung County Planning Board, 
Elmira, New York; formerly plan- 
ning director, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


STEPHEN C, CARROLL, now associ- 
ate professor of architecture and 
planning, Columbia University; for- 
merly with Maurice E. H. Rotival 
& Associates, New York. 


Denis J. CROWLEY, now senior 
planner, St. Petersburg (Florida) 
Planning Department; formerly 
graduate assistant, Department of 
City and Regional Planning, Cornell 
University. 


JosepH G. FEINBERG, now super- 
vising planner, New Jersey Planning 
Departmert, Trenton; formerly with 
Lachlan Blair & Associates, Provi- 


dence, Rhode Island. 


I. Jack GURAL, now deputy direc- 
tor for space requirements, Public 
Buildings Service, General Services 
Administration, Washington, D. C.; 
formerly with the Navy Department’s 
Bureau of Yards and Docks Master 
Plans Area, Washington, D. C. 


Epwarp L. Gussio, now planning 
director, Sumter (South Carolina) 
Planning Commission; formerly 
chief, project planning division, Bal- 
timore County Office of Planning, 
Towson, Maryland. 


Donap L. KILLMER, now assistant 
planner, Muskegon, Michigan; for- 
merly city planner in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, for Harland Bartholo- 
mew & Associates. 


Knoxville-Knox County (Tennes- 





Professor Frep LASSERRE, a mem- 
ber of the University of British Col- 
umbia’s architecture faculty, was ac- 
cidentally killed while climbing in the 
Lake District of England. 


ELMER M. Warp, assistant director 
of the Highway Research Board, 
Washington, D. C., died August 27, 
He was 59. Mr. Ward joined the High- 
way Research Board in 1946, and was 
named assistant director in 1954. 





see) Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion: JacK H. GALBRAITH, now senior 
planner, formerly student, Kansas 
State University; THomas F. Peak, 
now senior planner, formerly stu- 
dent, University of Oklahoma; Da- 
vip C, SLATER, now associate plan- 
ner, formerly student, Michigan State 
University. 


RoBerT KoskI, now planning ana- 
lyst, University of Washington; for- 
merly assistant professor of urban 
planning, University of Washington. 


Francis J. Kosopup, now commu- 
nity planner, Ladislas Segoe & Asso- 
ciates, Cincinnati; formerly planning 
director, Butler County, Ohio. 


Kart M. KRigseL, now planner, 
Tri-County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, Peoria, Illinois; formerly 
assistant planner. 


Lexington (Kentucky) City-Coun- 
ty Planning Commission: WILLIAM 
H. QUALLS, now executive director, 
formerly assistant director, Alle 
gheny County Planning Commission, 
Pittsburgh; ALvin H. Lewis, now di- 
rector of advance planning, formerly 
principal planner, Cincinnati City 
Planning Commission; ALLAN R. 
Biy and JAmes B. GriFFIN, JR., now 
planners I, formerly students, Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology; HAROLD 
R. CaRtson and WALTER T. ELWELL, 
promoted to planners I, formerly 
community planners; Ropert GiB- 
SON, promoted io planning techni- 
cian, formerly draftsman. 


Wittiam A. Lyncu, now chief 
planner, Bay Regional Planning 
Commission, Bay City, Michigan; 
formerly planning engineer, Battle 
Creek (Michigan) City Planning 


Commission. 


Witutiam A. MEITER, now vice 
president in charge of the Washing: 
ton, D. C. office of the Worthington 
Corp.; formerly vice-president for 
employee and public relations in the 
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firm’s headquarters at Harrison, 


New Jersey. 


LAWRENCE P. MELILLO, now senior 
planner, Louisville (Kentucky) Cen- 
tral Area, Inc.; formerly architect, 
Toole & Angerame, Albany, New 
York. 


Oak Ridge (Tennessee) Planning 
Commission: Davin Foote, now 
planning assistant, formerly engi- 
neering aide, City of Oak Ridge; 
ALEXANDER NOWICKI, now city plan- 
ner, formerly planning director, 
Hayes, Seay, Mattern & Mattern, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. 


Ray B. Patron, now assistant plan- 
ning director, San Joaquin County 
Planning Department, Stockton, Cal- 
ifornia; formerly principal planner 
in the Department. 


SAMUEL W. PINE, now associate 
partner in charge of Connecticut op- 
erations for Raymond & May Associ- 
ates,. Newington; formerly planning 
director, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Joun PROTE, now city planner, 
Vilican-Leman & Associates, South- 
field, Michigan; formerly with the 
Detroit Regional Planning Commis- 
sion. 


ALBERT QuimBy, now planner I, 
Baltimore County Office of Planning 
and Zoning, Towson, Maryland; for- 
merly with the Tri-County Regional 
Planning Commission, Akron, Ohio. 


YALE RaBin, now planning officer, 
London County Council, London, 
England; formerly senior planner, 
Camden (New Jersey) Department of 
Planning and Renewal. 


Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
New York City: ALAN HocLunp, now 
planning draftsman; PHILLIP IsRAEL 
and CHALASANI NAGESWARA Rao, now 
planners; Boris PUSHKAREV, now 
senior planner. 


C. Lee ReNaup, now planning di- 
rector, Allegany County, Maryland; 
formerly assistant director, Lake 
County Planning Commission, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


Wituiam L. STAEHLE, now plan- 
ning director, Greater Gary Com- 
mittee of 100, Gary, Indiana; for- 
merly chief of advanced planning, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Joun W. STANSEL, now planner II, 
Maricopa County Planning Commis- 
sion, Phoenix, Arizona; formerly di- 
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Adapted from the cover of A Resource in Jeopardy, a report on local soil and 




























water conservation needs prepared by the Santa Clara County (California) 


Planning Department. 





rector, Garden City-Finney County 
(Kansas) Planning Commission. 


DoNnALD STROHMEYER, now CBD 
project supervisor, Ann Arbor 
(Michigan) Planning Department; 
formerly assistant professor, Kansas 
State University. 


GLENN VARENHORST, now planner- 
economist, Tri-County Regional 
Planning Commission, Peoria, IIli- 
nois; formerly city manager, Salem, 
Illinois. 


F. Ross VOGELGESANG, now execu- 
tive director, Marion County Metro- 
politan Planning Department, In- 
dianapolis; formerly assistant direc- 
tor of the Department. 


Westchester County Department of 
Planning, White Plains, New York: 
Raymonp E. ARNOLD, now associate 
planner, formerly assistant city plan- 
ning engineer, New Rochelle, New 
York; Paut C. Borruso, now assist- 
ant planner, formerly student, Rut- 
gers University; MARTIN FRIEDHEIM, 
now assistant planner, formerly stu- 
dent, Princeton University; LELAND 
E. NEWMAN, now senior planner, for- 
merly student, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity; Linpa S. WunscH, now plan- 
ning draftsman, formerly student, 
Boston University. 


Pau N. ZIMMERER, now executive 
director, City of Chicago’s Commit- 
tee for Economic and Cultural De- 
velopment: formerly director of re- 
search, Department of City Planning, 
Chicago. 


Paut C. Zucker, now resident 
planner, Adams, Howard & Greeley, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; formerly 
student, University of California. 


Sears Fellowships 
The Sears-Roebuck Foundation will 


award a minimum of 10 graduate 
fellowships in city planning and urban 
renewal for 1962, the sixth consecu- 
tive year of such awards. Each in- 
cludes a grant of up to $3,000 a year 
to the student and an unrestricted 
grant of $1,000 a year to the school 
attended. 

Interested persons must submit ap- 
plications to the schools of their choice 
by February 1. Applications are avail- 
able from the Foundation, 3333 W. 
Arthington St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Members of the awards selection 
committee are Robert D. Calkins, 
president of the Brookings Institu- 
tion; Martin Meyerson, vice-president 
of Action; and Dennis O’Harrow. 
executive director of Aspo. 
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Manpatory REFERRAL: New Illi- 
nois legislation provides for refer- 
ral to the Chicago Plan Commission 
of all public improvement projects 
within the city proposed by such in- 
dependent governing bodies as the 
Board of Education, the Chicago 
Park District, the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary District of Greater Chicago, 
Cook County Highway Department 
and other county agencies, and the 
Medical Center Commission. This 
Planning Referral Act is a revision 
to the Illinois Municipal Code which 
previously required only City of 
Chicago departments and the city’s 
urban renewal agencies to refer pro- 
posed improvements. 

Matters to be referred would be 
any “plan, design or other proposal” 
within the city limits that would re- 
quire any one of the following four 
changes: acquisition of land; sale of 
land; change in use of land already 
held by the agency; location of any 
new improvement within the city. 

Agencies must report proposed 
changes to the plan commission at 
least 30 days before action is sched- 
uled to occur. The commission must 
report within 30 days on the con- 
formity of the proposal to the city’s 
long-range planning objectives and 
general plan, or it will be assumed 
that the project is in conformance 
with planning policies. If there is a 
determination that a project is not in 
conformity with the long-range ob- 
jectives, the commission will present 
an explanatory written report. This 
action, however, will be purely ad- 
visory and will not prevent the agency 
from taking the proposed action. 


Ripinc Hicu: Motor vehicle regis- 
trations in the U. S. totaled 73,895,- 
274 during 1960, according to the 
Bureau of Public Roads. This marked 
a gain of 2.4 million vehicles over 
the 1959 registrations. Included in 
the 1960 total were 61,682,036 pas- 
senger cars, 272,167 buses and 11,- 
941,071 trucks. The states with the 
most vehicles were California with 
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7.8 million; New York, 5.1 million; 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas, each 
with more than four million; Illinois 
and Michigan, each with more than 
three million; and Florida, Indiana 
and New Jersey, each with more than 
two million. 


PLANNING AssociATION: Thirty-six 
township and borough planning com- 
missions have joined with the county 
planning commission and the county 
redevelopment authority to form the 
Montgomery County (Pennsylvania) 
Planning Association. Purposes of 
the Association are to promote co- 
operation among official planning 
boards or commissions, civic agencies, 
technicians, and individual citizens 
interested in planning in Montgomery 
county; to encourage and stimulate 
public interest in state, county, city, 
borough, township and regional plan- 
ning; to encourage the observance of 
sound planning practices; and to ex- 
change information, advice and as- 
sistance among the membership. 


BILLBOARD CONTROL: Six more 
states, making a total of 15, have now 
acted to control outdoor advertising 
along the national system of inter- 
state and defense highways within 
their borders. Under a provision of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, 
the normal 90 per cent federal con- 
tribution is increased by one-half of 
one per cent in those states making 
agreements to control billboards in 
areas adjacent to the system. The 
deadline had been June 30, but was 
extended to July 1, 1963 by the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1961. Ohio, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Penn- 
sylvania and Washington were the 
states recently signing agreements; 
others that did so previously were 
Maryland, North Dakota, Kentucky. 
Maine, Nebraska, New York, Oregon, 


West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLANNING DIREC- 
Tors: A Conference of Massachusetts 
Planning Directors has been formed 
to facilitate exchange of information, 
discussion of planning problems, de- 
velopment of plans and policies, and 
support of community _ planning 
throughout the state. The group will 
meet monthly. One of its first tasks 
will be to serve as a panel of pro- 
fessional advisors to the State’s Mass 
Transportation Commission on a 
forthcoming study of transportation 
in the Boston Metropolitan Area. 


FREEWAY TREES: The California 
Division of Highways has begun a 
new program of planting and replace- 
ment of trees along existing and 
newly constructed freeways. The cost 
will vary from $100 to $2,500 a mile. 
Trees will be selected to fit local con- 
ditions and will not involve mainte. 
nance beyond watering for a year or 
two. 


FLtoop Mappinc: Eight govern- 
mental bodies are cooperating in a 
flood hazard mapping program in the 
northeastern Illinois _ metropolitan 
area. The project is part of the pro- 
gram initiated by the U. S. Geological 
Survey last year. (See page 42, June 
1960 Newsletter.) 

The six counties in the area will 
furnish half of the $268,000 required 
for the program. Originally proposed 
by the Northeastern Illinois Metro- 
politan Area Planning Commission, 
the five-year project will cover 2,454 
square. miles (two-thirds of the six- 
county area) and will include graphs 
and charts showing the estimated fre- 
quency of future floods at some 200 
points in the area. 


Joint BuLLETIN: The Seattle and 
King County Planning Departments 
have begun to release their planning 
information bulletins jointly so that 
research data for the total county may 
be presented in a single report. The 
joint venture is part of a continuing 
coordination that the two agencies 
are striving for in order to cope with 
ever-increasing metropolitan prob- 
lems and to serve the general public 
more efficiently. 


Water Re-use: Research on new 
methods for electrically removing in- 
dustrial and household pollution from 
sewage waste water offers promise of 
effectively doubling the nation’s cur- 
rently available fresh water supplies, 
say officials of Ionics, Inc. 

The Cambridge, Mass., firm is 
working on a contract from the Pub- 
lic Health Service to develop novel 
ion exchange resins and is conduct- 
ing a study of the use of ion ex- 
change membranes in electrodialysis 
cells as an advanced method of waste 
treatment. The Ionics executives 
claim that many scientists now be- 
lieve that the future of an increased 
fresh water supply will be based on 
re-use of water rather than on de- 
salting of sea water. 
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Dollars and Sense Used for Airport Approach Problems 


Several aspects of the airport’s 
jmpact on the community have been 
reported from various sources in re- 
cent weeks. 


Following up the Federal Aviation 
Agency’s Planning Series Item No. 3 
on Aircraft Noise Abatement (see 
April 1961 Newsletter, page 31), the 
Federal Housing Administration is- 
sued a letter to its field offices outlin- 
ing the agency’s position in granting 
FHA insured mortgages on residential 
properties lying near airports and 
providing guidance in the use of 
Faa’s report. Some of the policy 
statements set forth by FHA are: 


“When major airports are located 
in relatively undeveloped areas, plan- 
ning and zoning, as recommended in 
the FAa report, should result in ap- 
propriate non-residential uses for the 
abutting lands with probably substan- 
tial appreciation of land values for 
industrial and commercial uses. In 
the absence of planning and zoning 
for non-residential uses, FHA must 
recognize that the desirability of resi- 
dential properties in the vicinity may 
be affected adversely by the existing 
or potential hazard of low-flying air- 
craft, the nuisance of noise, and the 
possibility of mushrooming non-resi- 
dential uses. .. . 

“When making determinations of 
the appropriateness of a location for 
proposed new housing, areas of 100 
decibels of sound are not acceptable 
for residential development. Adjoin- 
ing areas will be affected with a noise 
of a lesser intensity and judgment re- 
garding proposals in these areas will 
be made accordingly. In determining 
the areas affected by 100 decibels of 
sound, consideration shall be given 
to the variables set forth in the Faa 
report. ... 

“Where consideration of all vari- 
ables leads to the conclusion that the 
health of occupants will be adversely 
affected, the property will be consid- 
ered unacceptable. In addition, ac- 
ceptability from a marketability 
standpoint will be examined in re- 
spect to current market attitude, 
terms and/or conditions found in cur- 
rent sales, availability and/or terms 
of conventional financing, etc. 

“Some existing properties previ- 
ously considered acceptable may now 
be found unacceptable because of ex- 
tension of runways, increasing air 
traffic, changes in type of aircraft, or 
other changed conditions. Such 
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change from acceptability to unac- 
ceptability is not peculiar to property 
adjacent to airports. This also occurs 
in other areas for other reasons such 
as construction of new highways or 
encroachment of industrial or com- 
mercial use or other value-destroying 
influences. . . . 

“In the establishing of location rat- 
ings, consideration should be given 
to plans for future expansion of air- 
port facilities and services, and to 
prospective or probable increases in 
the number of jet or other flights us- 
ing the field or specific runways, the 
timing of the activity, and any factors 
that may increase the annoyance in 
given locations in the future. If such 
changes are in reasonable prospect, 
as in the case of plans to lengthen or 
relocate runways, to enlarge the air- 
port and build new runways, to in- 
crease the number of flights or the 
weight of planes used, etc., the loca- 
tion rating and the appraisal must 
anticipate any adverse effect that is 
likely to result... . 


“It is to be hoped that the joint 
efforts of FAa, the airport and City 
officials, school boards, etc., and this 
Administration can work for the bene- 
fit of all, and achieve the result of 
minimum home construction in areas 
that are or may be expected to be- 
come undesirable.” 


A rise in land values in the vicinity 
of the San Antonio, Texas, jet air- 
port was reported recently in the 
newsletter of the National Aircraft 
Noise Abatement Council. The value 
of property immediately adjacent to 
the airport has risen from an average 
of $600 an acre to a base of $25.000 
an acre and is still climbing. The 
jump in value is attributed to the 
movement into the area of a number 
of new business developments that 
find it convenient and beneficial to 
be located near the airport. These 
businesses in turn have attracted 
other commercial enterprises. 


The Nanac has also reported an 
opposite trend—a steady decline of 
business in the vicinity of Midway 
airport in Chicago since the opening 
of the O’Hare jet airport. Restaurants 
in the area have cut their staffs in 
half and many have closed. Motel 
occupancy in the vicinity is down to 
46 per cent from an average of 96 
per cent last year. Over $1 million 
in planned commercial construction 
in the area has been scrapped and 


many other projects are being held 
up pending a decision on whether or 
not jets will be allowed to use Mid- 
way. The movement of several thou- 
sand airline employees from Midway 
to O’Hare has flooded the second- 
hand home market, sales of new 
homes are off sharply, and a large 
number of rental units are vacant. 


In an attempt to anticipate and 
forestall developments that might lead 
to airport-community conflicts in the 
future, an Airport Technical Plan- 
ning Advisory Committee has been 
formed in the San Francisco area. 
The committee includes representa- 
tives of the airport, the affected com- 
munities, and the county develop- 
ment associations; and the planning 
directors of San Mateo and San Fran- 
cisco counties, who have been elected 
the group’s first chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively. It will “con- 
tinually review all community and 
airport plans that relate to and might 
affect more than a single jurisdiction 
within the operational sphere of the 
airport”; study highway plans, drain- 
age systems, industrial development, 
use of land around the airport, future 
expansion plans, and control of noise; 
and make recommendations to city 
councils, boards of supervisors, and 
other interested parties regarding the 
alleviation of possible problems and 
conflicts in the future. 


Several planning agencies have pre- 
pared reports dealing with the use of 
land near airports. At least one land 
use plan, prepared for Clark County, 
Nevada, by Leigh Fisher Associates, 
Inc., has incorporated Faa’s critical 
noise zones (at McCarran Field, Las 
Vegas) into the over-all community 
plan. 


A proposal for state legislation, to 
supplement zoning by local authorities 
or where no local regulation exists, 
has been developed by the Council of 
State Government’s Committee of 
State Officials on Suggested State 
Legislation. The proposed act would 
provide for regulation of the char- 
acteristics of man-made structures 
that are within two miles of a public- 
use airport and located within an area 
lying 1,500 feet on either side of the 
extension of the center line of an air- 
port runway or landing strip. To 
protect air lanes, regulation would 
also apply to any structures that ex- 
tend more than 500 feet above the 
highest point of land within a one- 
mile radius. The authority would be 
exercised through a permit system. 
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Question and Comment: Annexation and Land Use Controls 





We are in the process of drafting an annexation ordinance. Could you advise 
us on how other cities regulate or otherwise administer land use controls when 


annexing new land? 


In regard to your inquiry concern- 
ing annexation and land use controls, 
let’s consider first the matter of zon- 
ing. The zoning of annexed areas 
often presents some knotty practical 
problems. There are several common 
methods of handling these problems 
by ordinance provisions, but none of 
them seem to provide a completely 
satisfactory answer. 

Zoning provisions that require au- 
tomatic zoning of annexed lands to 
single-family residence are set up for 
the most part as a protective measure 
against previously unzoned land. 
Quite often, county areas are unzoned. 
If annexed areas are put into a resi- 
dential classification, they are pro- 
tected against spot industrial and 
commercial zoning. There is some 
justification for a single-family classi- 
fication on the face of it because in 
most cities the established pattern on 
the outskirts is that of single-family 
dwellings. 

Along with a provision of this sort. 
however, there should be some kind 
of a time limit. Some ordinances sim- 
ply say that the newly annexed land 
shall remain in an R-1 classification 
until the city has had an opportunity 
to study the area and adopt a suitable 
zoning plan. Others set a definite 
time limit—90 days to six months is 
not uncommon. 

Another type of automatic zoning 
is that which states that the annexed 
territory shall remain as zoned by 
the county prior to annexation. Here 
again, time limits of the same sort 
are usually set. 

An example of a provision that 
covers both situations is that in ef- 
fect in Milwaukee. Wisconsin, as 
amended to 1953. Notice, also, that 
this section refers to consolidated ter- 
ritory as well as annexed territory: 

Whenever territory is annexed or con- 

solidated with the City of Milwaukee, 

the zoning ordinance and maps and all 
provisions of such ordinance in effect 
in said territory at the time of said 
annexation or consolidation, whether 
that of the county affecting any such 
annexed territory, or of any municipal- 
ity consolidated in whole or in part 
with said City of Milwaukee, shall re- 


main in full force and effect until the 
due adoption of a new map and zoning 
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regulations and restrictions affecting 
such annexed or such consolidated ter- 
ritory by the Common Council. In the 
event any such annexed or consolidated 
territory is not previously zoned, said 
territory shall be and hereby is zoned 
as “D” Residence Forty-Four Height 

District until such time as a new zoning 

map and zoning regulations be duly 

adopted by the Common Council. 

Another example is the Tacoma. 
Washington ordinance adopted in 
1954. Here a definite time limit is 
established: 

All territory which may hereafter be 
annexed to the City of Tacoma shall 
automatically become an “R-1” ONE- 
FAMILY DWELLING DISTRICT until 
the City Planning Commission shal] 
make a thorough study of the new city 
area and report its recommendation for 
the final district classification to the 
City Council. This study and report 
shall be made within ninety (90) days 
after such annexation. Any classifica- 
tion established by Pierce County and 
in effect at the time of annexation shall 
be continued in effect on an interim 
basis until final district classification is 
established as herein provided. 

The automatic placing of the an- 
nexed area in the most restrictive resi- 
dence zone can be quite arbitrary. 
For example, it may in some instances 
be placing an existing commercial 
area within the residence zone. If a 
time limit is established within your 
ordinance, the legislative body should 
go through the motions of adopting 
new zoning even if the legislative 
body decides to leave the property in 
the most restrictive residence zone. 
This lessens the danger that a prop- 
erty owner can effectively attack the 
automatic zoning as arbitrary and 
unrelated to the intelligent use of prop- 
erty. The time limit provisions recog- 
nize that the automatic zoning is only 
an interim, stopgap measure. 

In practice, the legislative body 
may not want to wait the full time 
period to adopt zoning for the an- 


nexed area. It might be well to diregt 
the planning commission to hold hear. 
ings on the proposed zoning for the 
property prior to annexation so that 
the legislative body can adopt the 
zoning at the same meeting at which 
the property is annexed, or within the 
minimum legal period after that time, 

So far as the courts are concerned, 
there seems to be little or no agree. 
ment on the proper method for zoning 
annexed lands. There have been de. 
cisions upholding the automatic con. 
tinuation of county zoning: others 
have held this practice invalid. Simi. 
larly, some courts have held that auto. 
matic zoning for residential purposes 
is proper; others have thrown out 
provisions of this type. We believe 
that the decisions in most of these 
cases have depended upon the con- 
struction of the provisions and their 
effects in particular cases rather than 
upon the constitutionality of automa- 
tic zoning for annexed territories. 

Subdivision regulations, however, 
appear to us to be a different matter. 
Problems arise in the application of 
the zoning ordinance in newly an- 
nexed areas because regulations apply 
to specific and differing districts as 
shown on a map. Subdivision regula- 
tions apply to all land. To make an 
analogy, subdivision regulations are 
very much like an ordinance requir- 
ing automobiles parked on the street 
to be within 12 inches of the curb in 
all parts of the locality. Once annexed 
territory is part of the city, the ordi- 
nance would thus automatically apply. 
We are not aware of any special legis- 
lation which would treat subdivision 
regulations any differently than other 
ordinances in annexed areas. How- 
ever, you should check your state’s 
enabling legislation. 


(Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from the Aspo Planning 
Advisory Service.) 





stamped envelope. 





Zoning for Fallout Shelters 


Subscribers to Aspo Planning Advisory Service are being sent a reprint 
of an excellent article on “Fallout Shelters and Zoning” that appeared 
in the September issue of Florida Planning and Development, edited and 
published by Fred H. Bair, Jr. Aspo has added a bibliography. 

Extra copies of the reprint have been made and you may obtain one 
if you send us 20 cents in stamps or cash and include a self-addressed 
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The Municipal Year Book, 1961. 
International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 
1961. 594 pp. $10. 

This year’s publication of current 
statistics and analyses of data on the 
municipal activities of over 3,000 
American cities includes up-to-date 
information on zoning requirements 
for the elimination of non-conform- 
ing uses, subdivision regulations for 
land to be set aside for parks, play- 
grounds and schools, and problems 
of metropolitan areas. Special atten- 
tion is given to the effects of the 1960 
census. Trends and finances for 50 
regional planning agencies are re- 
viewed. Data is given on financing of 
sewerage services and on city-owned 
off-street parking facilities. This book 
is a must for comparison of data, as 
well as for concise synopses of trends. 


(TJS) 


Area Development: A Guide for 
Community Leaders. 2 vols. H. Mc- 
Kinley Conway, Jr. and Frank H. 
Stedman, Jr. (eds.). Conway Publi- 
cations, Inc., Atlanta 19, Ga. 1960. 
428 pp. $25., including one-year sup- 
plemental service. Quantity dis- 
counts. 

While not too easy to use, it con- 
tains an enormous amount of infor- 
mation. The material is divided into 
9 major headings, including organi- 
zation for area development, area 
analysis, planning and zoning, financ- 
ing, etc. There is an enormous biblio- 
graphical list, but it, too, is difficult 
to use. Not especially recommended 
for planning libraries, but should be 
in the library of an industrial devel- 
opment organization. (DOH) 


Technical Cooperation in Phys- 
ical Planning. Paul Foster. United 
States Operations Mission to Nica- 
tagua, U. S. Embassy, Managua. 
1959. 

Mr. Foster was asked to prepare 
this report for the specific purpose 
of sending it to the other ICA mis- 
sions in Latin America, as an exam- 
ple of the “how to” of technical co- 
operation. © 
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The Churches’ Concern for the 
Urban Renaissance. Perry L. Norton. 
1960. 22 pp. $.35. The Relevant 
Church. A report of the first re- 
gional planning institute. Perry L. 
Norton, ed. 1960. 165 pp. $2.10. 
Search. A report of the national con- 
sultation on personnel needs in 
church planning and research. Perry 
L. Norton, ed. 1960. 133 pp. $2.25. 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., Office of Pub- 
lication and Distribution, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27. 

The City Church—Death or 
Renewal. Rev. Walter Kloetzli, Sec- 
retary, Urban Church Planning, Divi- 
sion of American Missions, National 
Lutheran Council, 377 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4. 1961. 224 pp. $3.75; $3 
to ASPO members. 

Judaism and Cities in Crisis. 
Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch. (“Issues 
of Conscience,” No. 5.) Commission 
on Social Action of Reform Judaism, 
Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 
21. 1961. 103 pp. Price? 

These additions to the expanding 
church planning bookshelf illustrate 
how the church has enlisted the help 
of social scientists and planners. 

The Hirsch book and the first two 
by Norton explore the problems of 
the city from the viewpoint of the 
church. Emphasis is on the human 
aspects of decay and renewal. Search, 
a conference report on the need for 
planning and research personnel 
within the church, is a fascinating 
discussion of the planning process in 
the administration of church pro- 
grams. The Kloetzli book is a sum- 
mary of eight case studies of the 
differing roles of the downtown, 
neighborhood and suburban church. 

There is a small but growing num- 
ber of planners working in church 
planning, and a number of theologi- 
cal schools are beginning to train 
men with competence both in church 
program and _ location planning. 
Some evidence appears that churches 
may pull ahead of municipal govern- 
ment in the coordination of physical 
and program planning. (FS) 








Property Taxation and Urban 
Development. Mary Rawson. Re- 
search Monograph 4, Urban Land 
Institute, 1200 18th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1961. 54 pp. $4. 

An examination of the effect of the 
land-value tax (not to be confused 
with Henry George’s single tax) on 
urban development, blight and 
sprawl. Miss Rawson believes that if 
the property tax were limited to land, 
with improvements exempt from tax- 
ation, there would be definite and 
beneficial effects, a decrease in the 
under-use and misuse of land, a curb 
on speculation, and a decrease in ur- 
ban sprawl and “leap-frog” develop- 
ment. She documents the argument 
convincingly with a careful study of 
the tax base and probable effects of 
applying the land-value tax in Bur- 
naby, B. C. The proposal needs more 
study, but deserves serious attention 
from planners and public administra- 


tors. (DOH) 


Urban Government. Edward C. 
Banfield, ed. The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, Inc., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. 1961. 593 pp. $6. 

A wide-ranging collection of ex- 
tracts and articles, 66 of them, cover- 
ing what urban government really is, 
not what political and social scien- 
tists think that it ought to be. A 
fascinating volume for browsing and, 
obviously, a fine assembly of mate- 
rial for the student who needs to 
understand the operation of urban 
government. Some of the material 
has never before appeared in print, 
notably Tugwell’s “The Moses Ef- 
fect,” which is excellent. (DOH) 


Community Survey, German- 
town and Mount Airy. German- 
town Community Council, Vernon 
Park, Philadelphia 44. 1961. 

Seventeen civic groups, members 
of the Germantown Community Coun- 
cil, participated in this survey on a 
block-by-block basis. Several hundred 
persons participated in the many 
block and area checks that were 
made, and in formulating the many 
recommendations. 
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Administration of Community 
Health Services. Eugene A. Confrey, 
ed. International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37. 1961. 560 pp. $7.50. 

This is one of the series on the 
departments of municipal adminis- 
tration that includes the well-known 
Local Planning Administration, and 
the subject is appearing for the first 
time. As in the other volumes, each 
chapter is prepared by a different 
expert. The high quality of the other 
volumes is maintained. 


Air Pollution. Published for the 
World Health Organization. Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 1961. 442 pp. $10. 

Fourteen papers by experts of sev- 
eral countries. The papers are tech- 
nical, well prepared, and generally 
bring their subjects up-to-date. Plan- 
ners will be particularly interested in 
“Control of Air Pollution by Site 
Selection and Zoning,” by Messrs. 
Taylor, Hasegawa and Chambers of 
Los Angeles. 


A Personal Filing System for the 
Professional Concerned with Com- 
munity Planning. Richard D. Duke. 
Technical Bulletin B-20. Institute for 
Community Development, Continu- 
ing Education Service, Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 1961. 

That decimal system stuff is tricky 
—some interesting categories here! 





Annual Reports 


Akron, Ohio: Progress Report, 1960- 
1961. Urban Renewal Commission, 604 
Municipal Bldg., 166 S. High St., Akron 
8. 23 pp. $.50. 


Albuquerque, N. M.: Annual Report 
1959-60. Planning Department. 40 pp., 
glossary of planning terms. One copy 
free, additional copies $1. 


(Ann Arbor) Washtenaw County, 
Mich.: Annual Report 1960. County 
Planning Commission, 306 County Bldg. 


(Asheville) Western North Carolina 
Region: (1960) Annual Report Issue, 
Ridge Poll, Vol. 3, No. 1. Regional 
Planning Commission, Box 7148. 


Berkeley, Calif.: Annual Report, 1960- 
61, of the Planning Commission, Board 
of Adjustments and Planning Depart- 
ment. City Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Berkeley 4. 


Columbus, Ohio: 1960 Annual Report. 


City Planning Commission, City Hall 
Annex, 67 N. Front St., Columbus 15. 
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A Study of Shopping Centers. 
Richard Grant Thompson. Real Es- 
tate Research Program, Institute of 
Business and Economic Research, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
1961. 106 pp. $1.50, payable to the 
Regents of the U. of Calif. 

A very useful study of the general 
development problems for shopping 
centers, and why some succeed and 
others fail. Contains some standards 
and description of methods for eco- 
nomic analysis. 


London Plan. London County 
Council. Information Bureau, The 
County Hall, London, S.E.1. 1960. 
248 pp. 50s, plus postage. 

A review of the development plan 
proposed by the London County 
Council in 1951, which was based on 
the famous Abercrombie-Forshaw 
County of London Plan of 1943. The 
basis of this review is a survey under- 
taken in 1957, but it contains some 
later figures. An important report in 
the history of planning. 


Statistical Geography. Otis Dud- 
ley Duncan, Ray P. Cuzzort and 
Beverly Duncan. The Free Press of 
Glencoe, Inc., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. 1961. 191 pp. $6. 

The authors appraise the method- 
ological problems of analysing areal 
data. This book is useful in providing 
a framework for the application of 
statistical techniques. (JP) 





No Longer Available 


The following publications are 
no longer available: 

Blair County, Pa.: Comprehen- 
sive Plan; Count Down for To- 
morrow (summary). 

Rosedale (Toronto), Ont., Can- 
ada: Planning District Appraisal; 
Supplementary Report; Plan for 
Rosedale. 











El Paso, Tex.: Operations 1960. De- 
partment of Planning, Zoning Board of 
Adjustment and City Plan Commission, 
118 S. Campbell St. 


Maryland: Annual Report 1960-61. 
The Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, 8787 Georgia 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 


Miami, Fla.: Annual Report, 1958- 
1960. Planning and Zoning Board, 3318 
Pan American Dr., Miami 33. 


(Norristown) Montgomery County, 
Pa.: Annual Report 1960. Planning 
Commission, Court House. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Annual Report 
1960-1961. Citizens’ Council on City 
Planning, 1717 Sansom St., Phila. 3. 


Exploring the Metropolitan Com. 
munity. John C. Bollens, ed. Univer. 
sity of California Press, Berkeley 4 
1961. 492 pp. $7.50. 

A presentation of the methodology 
and major findings of the St. Louis 
city-county metropolitan area. The 
study led to a proposal for metropoli. 
tan government, which was defeated 
by the voters. This does not, however, 
vitiate the value of the research done 
in the study. (DOH) 


Public Finance. Earl R. Rolph 
and George F. Break. Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
1961. 596 pp. $7.50. 

This book sets forth the theoretical 
and technical issues involved in pub- 
lic finance at all levels of govern 
ment. Contains good bibliographic 
references. 


Architectural Rendering. Albert 
O. Halse. F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18. 1960. 275 
pp., illus. $15.75. 

A highly specialized book of in- 
structions on techniques, this would 
be a valuable reference volume in the 
larger planning offices. 


The Future Metropolis. Lloyd 
Rodwin, ed. George Braziller, Inc., 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3. 
1961. $5. 

Previously printed in the Winter 
1961 issue of Daedalus, and reviewed 
in the May Newsletter, p. 52. 





Philadelphia, Pa.: 1960 Annual Report. 
Philadelphia Housing Association, 1717 
Sansom St., Phila. 3. 


Providence, R. I.: Annual Report 
1960. Redevelopment Agency, 410 How- 
ard Bldg., Providence 3. 


(St. Paul) Twin Cities, Minn.: Annual 
Report 1960. Metropolitan Planning 
Commission, Griggs-Midway Bldg., Uni- 
versity at Fairview, St. Paul 4. 


Sheboygan, Wis.: 1960-1961 Annual 
Review. City Plan Commission, City 
Hall. 


Singapore: The Work of the Singapore 
Improvement Trust, 1959. Housing and 
Development Board, Princess House, 
Queenstown, Alexandra Road, Singa- 
pore, 3. 52 pp. $2.50. 


(Sydney) Cumberland County, Austra- 
lia: Chairman’s Annual Report, 1960. 
County Council, 274 Kent St. 


Trenton, N. J.: 1960 Annual Report. 
Central Planning Board, City Hall. 


‘Tucson, Ariz.: Annual Report 1961. 
City-County Planning Department, 55 
W. Congress St., Tucson. 
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Capital Programs 


Akron, Ohio: Capital Improvements 
Program, 1962-1967. City Planning 
Commission, 605 Municipal Bldg., Akron 
8. 1961. 


Austin, Tex.: Seventh Annual Capital 
Improvements Program, 1960-1965. City 
Planning Department, P.O. Box 1160, 
Austin 64. 1960. 


Buchanan, Mich. 1960-1980 Capital 


Improvements Program. 39 pp. Elkhart, 
Ind. Capital Improvements Program, 
1960-1980. 29 pp. Michigan City, Ind. 


1960-1980 Capital Improvement Pro- 
gram. 25 pp. City Planning Associates, 
708 S. Main St., Mishawaka, Ind. $1.50 
each. 


Charlotte, N. C.: Capital Improvement 
Program, 1961-1966. Office of the City 
Manager, City Hall, Charlotte. 1961. 


Cleveland, Ohio: Capital Improvement 
Program, 1962-1967. City Planning Com- 
mission, 501 City Hall, Cleveland 14. 
1961. 


(Cleveland) Cuyahoga County, Ohio: 
A Capital Improvement Program, 1962- 
1967. Regional Planning Commission, 
415 The Arcade, Cleveland 14. 1961. 


Maryland: 1962 Capital Improvements 
Budget. 96 pp. A Summary of Capital 
Improvements Authorized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1947 Through 1960. 66 
pp. Planning Department, State Office 
Bldg., 301 W. Preston St., Baltimore 1. 
$1. each. 


(Nashville) Davidson County, Tenn.: 
Capital Improvements Budget and Pro- 
gram, 1961-1967; Nashville, Tenn.: Cap- 
ital Improvements Budget and Program, 
1961-1967. Nashville City and Davidson 
County Planning Commission, Advance 
Planning Division, 305 City Office Bldg., 
2nd Ave., S. & Lindsley, Nashville 10. 





Corrected Listings 


Editors are more fortunate than 
planners. A planner’s mistake may 
gain for him an infamous place in 
history, but an editor can print a 
retraction. 

Please note the following cor- 
rections: 

Guidelines for Business Leaders 
and City Officials to a New Cen- 
tral Business District, listed on 
page 83 under PuBLIC INFORMA- 
TION, should have been listed un- 
der COMMERCIAL AREAS. 

Industry and Housing in the 
City of Toronto, listed on page 81 
under INnpustRy, should have 
been printed as Industry and Ware- 
housing in the City of Toronto. 

Maryland: 1962 Fiscal Year 
Capital Budget; Capital Improve- 





eport. 


1961. 
L. = 

















ments Authorized by the General 
Assembly, 1947 through 1960, 
listed on page 79 under CAPITAL 
PROGRAMS should have shown these 
as separate publications, at $1. 
each. 














November 1961 


San Francisco (City and County), 
Calif.: Capital Improvement Program, 
1961-1962/1966-1967. Department of 
City Planning, 100 Larkin St., Civic 
Center, San Francisco 2. 1961. — 


South Bend, Ind.: Six-Year Capital 
Improvements Program, 1962-1968. City 
Planning Commission, 129 W. Colfax 
Ave., South Bend 1. 1961. 


Churches 


Churches in the General Plan of the 
Community. Thesis available from au- 
thor. Rudolph Gast, 1908 Delaware St.. 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 1961. 94 pp. $3. 


The (Protestant) Church in Southwest- 
ern Akron. Report No. 6. $2. Planning 
for Protestantism in Geauga County. 
Report No. 7. 41 pp. $3. The Church 
and Public Housing. Report No. 8. 31 
pp. $3. The Church in Kent. Report 
No. 9. 26 pp. $1. Regional Church 
Planning Office, 2230 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. All 1961. 


Commercial Areas 


The Broadway Mall. City Planning 
Commission, 335- County-City Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 1961. 


Central Business District, Flint, Mich. 
Ladislas Segoe and Associates, 811 
Gwynne Bldg., Main St. at 6th, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 1960. 


The Central Business District of Hono- 
lulu. Prepared for the City and County 
of Honolulu by the Central Business 
District Consultants, Hawaiian Life 
Bldg., Honolulu, Hawaii. 1961. 


Central Business District Study, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 1960. 132 pp. $5. Central 
Business District Study, Batavia, Ill. 
1959. 16 pp. $1.50. City Planning As- 
sociates, 708 S. Main St., Mishawaka, 
Ind. 


Comprehensive Plan Report for the 
Village Business District, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. Stanton and Rockwell, Planning 
Consultants, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
6. 1960. 115 pp. $10. 


Guidelines for Business Leaders and 
City Officials to a New Central Business 
District. Institute of Government, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
1961. 150 pp. $3. 


Parking Demand Study for the Central 
Business District. City Planning Commis- 
sion, 605 Municipal Bldg., Akron 8, 
Ohio. 1961. 


Space Use and the Downtown Econ- 
omy. Louisville Central Area, Inc., 310 
W. Liberty St., Louisville 2, Ky. 1961. 
73 pp. $4. 


Economic Studies 


The Changing Pattern of Manufactur- 
ing Piants and Employment, 1950-1960, 
in the Detroit Region. Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission, 800 Cadillac 
Sq. Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 1961. 








Current and Anticipated Developments 
Affecting Population, Economic Activity 
and Land Use on Kauai, Maui and 
Hawaii, 1965, 1970 and 1975. Belt, Col- 
lins and Associates, Ltd., Hawaiian Life 
Bldg., Honolulu 14. 1959. 


Economic and Ecologic Base, Town of 
Pewaukee, Wis. Nelson and Associates, 
1733 N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee 2. 
1961. 97 pp. $3. 


The Economy of Fayette County, Pa. 
County Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion, Bortz Bldg., 92 E. Main St., Union- 
town. 1961. 


Employment Distribution in New York 
City and its Central Business District. 
City Planning Commission, Department 
of City Planning, 2 Lafayette St., New 
York 7. 1961. 


Employment Forecast: An Estimate of 
Lane County Employment for 1980-85. 
Part 1 of Industry and Transportation 
Study, Eugene-Springfield Area, Oregon. 
Prepared by Central Lane County Plan- 
ning Commission and the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and Service, College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene. 1961. 


Socio-Economic Study. Wadsworth 
(Ohio) Planning Commission Report No. 
2. Medina-Summit-Portage Tri-County 
Regional Planning Commission, Com- 
munity Assistance Division, 578 W. 
Market St., Akron 3. 1961. 


Saint Paul’s Economic Study. Commu- 
nity Plan Report No. 10. City Planning 
Board, City Hall, Saint Paul 2, Minn. 
1961. 306 pp. $2. 


Visitor Destination Areas in Hawaii. 4 
vols. 1. Summary of Recommendations. 
Prepared by Hawaii State Planning Of- 
fice. 2. Selected Destination Areas of 
the World. Prepared by John Child and 
Co.’ 3. First Stage Plans for Public 
Improvements. Prepared by Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates and Belt, 
Collins and Associates, Ltd. 4. Hawaii 
Hotel Operation. Prepared by Harris, 
Kerr, Forster and Co. Hawaii State 
Planning Office, 195 S. King St., Hono- 
lulu 13. 1960. 


Parks and Recreation 


Comprehensive Plan for Ala Moana 
Reef (recreation and resort development). 
4 vols. Part 1, Engineering Feasibility 
Studies. Prepared by H. A. R. Austin 
and Associates, Ltd., and Law and Wil- 
son, Ltd. Part 2, Traffic Engineering 
Study. Prepared by Community Planning, 
Inc. Part 3, Planning Studies and Eco- 
nomic Analysis, and Part 4, The Com- 
prehensive Plan, prepared by Belt, Col- 
lins and Associates, Ltd., and Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates. Prepared 
for the State of Hawaii, Department of 
Land and Natural Resources, Honolulu. 
Parts 1-3, 1960. Part 4, 1961. 


Comparative Data—Public Recreation 
and Park Agencies in California. Pre- 
pared by Department of Natural Re- 
sources, State Division of Recreation. 
Documents Section, State Printing Office, 
Sacramento 14. 1961. 49 pp. $1.50. 











Land for Leisure. Lower Mainland 
Regional Planning Board, 624 Columbia 
St.. New Westminster, B. C. 1961. 59 
pp. $2. 


New Gems for the Emerald Necklace. 
An inventory, analysis and recommenda- 
tion report prepared by the Regional 
Planning Commission for the Metropoli- 
tan Park District, Standard Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 1961. 96 pp. $5. 


Parks, Recreation Areas and Open 
Space in San Mateo County. County 
Planning Commission, County Court- 
house, Redwood City, Calif. 1961. 


Pleasure Boating in Wisconsin. De- 
partment of Resource Development, 
State Capitol, Madison 2. 1961. 


Proposed Allagash (Me.) National Rec- 
reation Area. National Park Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1961. 


The Role of State and Local Govern- 
ments in Meeting the Demand for Out- 
door Recreation. Proceedings of the 
fourth joint meeting of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission 
with its advisory council. ORRRC, 7th 
and D Sts., S.W., Washington 37, D. C. 
1961. 


Thirteenth Annual Report, 1959-1960. 
State Recreation Commission, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. Chief, Divi- 
sion of Recreation, 722 Capitol Ave., 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Public Information 


Community Planning. Division of 
State and Regional Planning, Department 
of Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment, 33 W. State St., Trenton 25, N. J. 
1961. 


General Community Guide. Commu- 
nity Development Office, City Hall, San 
Leandro, Calif. 1961. 


Master Plan, 1961. San Mateo County 
Planning Commission, Courthouse, Red- 
wood City, Calif. 


New Britain: Hardware City of the 
World—Master Plans Its Future. Pre- 
pared by M. E. H. Rotival and Associ- 
ates. City Plan Commission, City Hall, 
New Britain, Conn. 1961. 


Summary General Plan. City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Civic Center, 
Pasadena, Calif. 1961. 


Tomorrow Is Here. City Planning 
Board, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1961. 





The Planners Library, which 
appears quarterly in the Feb- 
ruary, May, August and Novem- 
ber Newsletters, lists books and 
pamphlets in planning and re- 
lated fields, with short reviews 
of selected works. Publications 
listed are available from the 
publishers; Aspo does not have 
copies for distribution. 
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Urban Renewal Program. Project A 
Area, Anderson, Ind. Urban Renewal 
Program. Bluff Plaza Area, Joliet, Ill. 
City Planning Associates, 708 S. Main 
St., Mishawaka, Ind. 1960. 


Zoning Information Series. Prepared 
by Frederick H. Bair, Jr. City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Columbia, S. C. 
1961. 


Transportation 


Development Plan for Anderson (Ind.) 
Municipal Airport. City Planning Asso- 
ciates, 708 S. Main St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
1960. 22 pp. $1.50. 


Economic Effect of a New Major Air- 
port in the New Jersey-New York Metro- 
politan Area. Limited number available 
from each of the following: prepared for 
the Port of New York Authority, 111 
8th Ave., New York 11, by Hammer and 
Co. Associates, 1518 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 1961. 


A Report on Airport Requirements 
and Sites in the Metropolitan New Jer- 
sey-New York Region. Port of New 
York Authority, 111 8th Ave., New York 
11. 1961. 


Metropolitan Airport .. Natomas Area 
Pian. Sacramento County Planning Com- 
mission, 827 7th St., Sacramento 14, 
Calif. 1961. 


Atlanta Region Comprehensive Plan: 
Rapid Transit. Atlanta Region Metro- 
politan Planning Commission, 900 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 1961. 32 pp. $2.50. 


Commuting Patterns to Greenwich. 
Planning and Zoning Commission, Town 
1 jain Greenwich, Conn. 1961. 25 
pp. $1. 


Economic Impact Studies on a Portion 
of the Baltimore Beltway. Prepared by 
the Maryland State Roads Commission. 
Baltimore County Office of Planning and 
Zoning, County Office Bldg., 111 W. 
Chesapeake Ave., Towson 4, Md. 1960. 


Estudios de Transito en el Area Metro- 
politana de San José. Oficina de Plane- 
amiento del Area Metropolitana, Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Vivienda y Urbanismo, 
San José, Costa Rica. 1961. 


A Highway and Street Plan, Salisbury- 
Wicomico (County) Region (Md.). Oscar 
Sutermeister, 5923 Johnson Ave., Beth- 
esda. 1961. 38 pp. $2.50. 


Influence of Transportation Changes 
on Urban Land Uses and Values. Paul 
F. Wendt. Reprint No. 21, from Some 
Evaluations of Highway Improvement 
Impacts, Highway Research Board Bul- 
letin 268, 1960. Real Estate Research 
Program, Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley 4. 1960. 


Interchange Location Study. Stark 
County Regional Planning Commission, 
County Office Bldg., Canton, Ohio. 1961. 


Land Use Forecast. John R. Hamburg 
and Robert H. Sharkey. Chicago Area 
Transportation Study, 4812 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 44. 1961. 150 pp. Limit— 
one copy per agency. 


Quality and Theory of Traffic Flow: 
A Symposium. Bureau of Highway Traf- 
fic, Yale University, Strathcona Hall, 
New Haven, Conn. 1961. 188 pp. Sin- 
gle copies free: nominal charge for quan- 
tity orders. 


Some Evaluations of Highway Im. 
provement Impacts. Bulletin 268, High- 
way Research Board, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 1960. 119 
pp. $2.60. 


Transporte Colectivo Urbano 1956, 
1960, 1961. Oficina Nacional de Urban- 
ismo, Ministerio de Fomento, Managua, 
Fa Nicaragua, America Central, 


Urban Renewal 


Downtown Dayton Redevelopment 
Plan: A Look at Tomorrow Today. City 
Plan Board, Municipal Bldg., 3rd and 
Ludlow, Dayton, Ohio. 1961. 


Miller Rubber Company Urban Re- 
newal Area. Urban Renewal Commis- 
sion, 604 Municipal Bldg., 166 S. High 
St., Akron 8, Ohio. 1961. 44 pp. $1. 


Proposed Renewal Plan for the Down- 
tewn Core. Division of Planning, 203 
City Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 1961. 


A Workable Program for Urban Re- 
newal, Bloomington, Ind. City Planning 
Associates, 708 S. Main St., Mishawaka, 
Ind. 1960. 


Zoning and Land Use 


An Analytical Technique for the Selec- 
tion of Federal Employment Center Lo- 
cations in the National Capital Region. 
Prepared for the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the National Cap- 
ital Regional Planning Council. CEIR, 
Inc., 1200 Jefferson Davis Hwy., Arling- 
ton 2, Va. 1961. 65 pp. $4. 


Density Zoning: Organic Zoning for 
Planned Residential Developments. Eld- 
ridge Lovelace and William L. Weis- 
mantel. Technical Bulletin No. 42, Ur- 
ban Land Institute, 1200 18th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1961. 40 pp. $5. 


Existing Land Use. Master Plan 
Series, Vol. 2. Planning Commission, 
29500 Van Dyke Ave., Warren, Mich. 
1961. 


Master Plans: Vicinities of Gaithers- 
burg and Rockville, Md. Part 1, Zoning 
and Highways. Upper Northwest Branch 
Watershed. Part 1, Zoning and High- 
ways. Maryland- National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, 8787 Georgia 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 1961. 


Report on Land Use in Camden 
County. County Planning Board, Court 
House, Camden 1, N. J. 1961. 


Wichita Metropolitan Area Land Use 
Study. 3 vols. 1. Lot and Parcel Devel- 
opment Standards. 72 pp. 2. Area Devel- 
opment Standards. 44 pp. 3. Airports and 
Land Use. 32 pp. Wichita-Sedgwick 
County Metropolitan Area Planning De- 
partment, 104 S. Main St., Wichita 2, 
Kas. 1961. $1. each. 
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